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(From the Maine Farmer. 
BUTTER, 

Mr Houmes:— i saw in your paper of the 
1sth ult. a piece on Butter, in which the writer | 
observes that as “she considers the butter which | 
is offered for a premium, to be in a measure pub- 
lic property, the public have a riglit to express 
their opinion upon it.” She wishes also to in- | 
quire “how their butter was made.” ‘This in- | 
quiry we will cheerfully answer, so far as our own 
experience will enable us to. We can assure you 
that there is no mystery about it, and we do be- 
lieve that there is no necessity of having such poor 
butter as we often see. It is easy and simple, but 
needs care and perseverance. Our experience 
teaches us that there is nothing so good fur cows 
us a full supply of good grass and water — then, 
sure should be taken to have them milked regu- 
larly, at stated hours night and morning, and the 
milk should not be allowed to remain fifteen or 
twenty minutes in the pail when milked, butshould 
be strained as soon as possible into a perfectly 
clean, sweet and dry vessel, and should not be dis- 
turbed until skimmed for butter — but care shouid 
be taken that it does not stand too Jong, for if the 
milk or cream be allowed to become sour before 
it is churned, it cannot make pure butter. After 
it is churned it should be taken from the churn 
immediately, and salted with pure salt — (we are 
10t particular what kind, if it is made fine and 
clean) and as much of the milk worked out as can 
be at that time —then it may stand about four 
and twenty hours, when it should be worked again 
and a little more saltadded, It will be necessary 
to repeat this operation three or four times in or- 
der to separate the milk from it, which if allowed 
to remain will render it impure and give to it an 
unpleasant taste. We have been thus particular 
because this is the way we manage, and we he- | 
lieve it to be the best and easiest method for ma- 
king good butter, and should be glad to have 
the friends of good butter give them a fair trial, 
and no longer conclude that there is any secret 
about it. 

The writer also observes that “premiums have 
been awarded year after year, to the same indi- | 
viduals, or those connected with some of them.” 
We know that all butter which we have carried 
to the Cattle Show, has taken a premium,and are 
we to be found fault with for it? J have not been 
a stranger to such observations as these, before 
this time, and therefore withheld my butter one 
year from the Show, and was then complained to, 
and now think that I shall offer my butter for a 
premium whenever it is convenient, believing that 
others have an equal chance with myself. 

This writer also inquires if “ otter, carrot-juice 
or the yolk of hens-eygs add to the flavor or qual- 
ity of butter.“ We can give no information on 
that point, having never experienced the effect 
produced by using those articles. She also says 
that she “saw the first premium butter last year, 








| trial and succeed. 


and presumes to say that no cow ever made such 
butter without the aid of coloring matter.” 
can here inform her of her mistake, for we made 


Wwe 


ithe butter, (an ean make oath of :t) in the manner 
jabove deseribed, and not the least particle of col- 


oring matter added to it,and now she and all cre- 


;ation may know what they have a right to, and 
lshe has our sincere wishes that she may make 


From the Silk Culturist. 
SILK INVESTIGATION. 

We stated in our last number that Hon. An- 
drew T. Judson was appointed by the committee 
of Manufactures of the House of Representatives, 
to make a report on the present state of the cul- 
ture and manufacture of Silk in the United States, 
and expressed our doubts of his attending to the 
subjects on account of his having resigned his seat 
in Congress and accepted the oflice of Judge of 
the district Court of this district. We have since 
had an interview with him, and are gratified to 
learn that he has decided on giving the subject a 
thorough investigation, and communitating the re- 
sult to Congress at its next session, 

For the purpose of collecting the fucts, he has 
issued the following circular, a copy of which 
will be forwarded to Silk growers and manufac- 
tures as fur as they are known, and it is hoped 
they will Jose no time in answering the interrog- 
atories and returning it, as it will require consid- 
erable time and labor, to draw up the report 
after the statistics are collected, Such gentle- 
men as are engaged in the business and do not 
receive a circular, will please impute it to their 
not being known, and communicate al] the infor- 
mation in their possession, directed to Mr Jud- 
son. 

As it is desirable that the committee should have 
all the facts in relation to the subject matter of 
their inquiry, all publishers of every newspaper 
in the United States wou!'d especially aid them, 
and promote the enterprise by copying the cir- 
cular. 

Canrersury, Conn. Sept. 18, 1836. 

Sir: At the last session of Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures were instructed by the 
House of Representatives, to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of promoting the growth and manufac- 
ture of Silk in the U. S., and the business of the 
House of Representatives was such,that the Com- 
mittee were unable to complete the contemplated 
investizations, 

You will confer a favoron many of your fellow 
citizens, and no doubt, promote the great interest 
of the country, in this valuable and increasing 
branch of business, by filling up the enclosed 
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| 
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Ist. What number of the Morus Multicaulis, or 
Chinese Mulberry trees are growing in the " 
of one year old, and under: 

2d. What number of do, 2 years ? 

ad. “ “ 3 “ 

4th. * “ 

5th. What uumber of Italian or white 
ry Trees of one year old and under ? 

6th. What number of Italian or white 
ry ‘Trees of two years old ? 

7th. What number of Italian or white 
ry Trees of three years old ? 
8th. What number of Italian or white 
’ Trees of four years old ? 

Oth. What number of Italian or white Mulber- 
‘Trees of five years old and over? 

10th. What quantity of ground is now in use 
for the production of Silk ? 

Jith. What quantity of ground isin preparation 
for the production of silk ? 

12th. What amount of silk has been raised in 
any one year previous to 1837 ? 

13th. What amount, according to present ap- 
pearances, will be an annual average crop here- 
after ? 

14th. How many Silk Reels are in operation ? 

15th. “« Sewing Silk Machines ? 

16th. « “« Silk Looms ? 

17th. What amount of sewing silk has been 
manufactured in any year ? 

18th. What amount of wove silk goods ? 

19th. What number of silk manufactories are 
established or projected ? 

20th. What quantity of goods it is expected 
ihey can manufacture pér month ? 

2ist. What kind of Goods ? 

22d. What number of individuals are turning 
their attention to Silk Growing and Manufactur- 
ing ? 

23d. What will be the probable amount invest- 
ed in five years? 

24th. In the experiments that have been made, 
has any thing appeared uncongenial in soil or cli- 
mate either to the Worm or Tree ? 

25th. If this question is answered in the affir- 
mative, has experience enabled the silk grower to 
overcome the difficulties ? 

27th. What number of Companies have been 
incorporated, and what is the aggregate amount 
of their capital ? 





4 do and over? 


Mulber- 
Mulber- 
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EXHIBITION OF SILK GOODS. 

A sort of fair was held at the establishment of 
the Atlantic Silk Company, in Nantucket, on 
Thursday and yesterday, which was visited by 
between two and three thousand persons — all of 
whom expressed their surprise and gratification at 


blanks, with the result of your own knowledge, | the perfection of the works, and the beauty of the 


or inquiries, and returning the same to me at your | products. 


earliest leisure. 
You will also please to add any other sugges- 
tions, which you may deem important. 
Your obedient servant, 


ANDREW T. JUDSON. 


Among tL various articles offered for 
inspection, we have only time to enumerate the 
following : , 

Raw Silk.— Samples of the kinds imported by 
Company from Bengal, Canton, Symrna, Naples, 
and Calabria respectively — some of the skeins 
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measuring when opened, near thirty feet in cir- 
cumference — the winding of which required the 
construction of reels especially for this purpose : 
Samples of American Silk, reeled in Wilmington, 
N. C., in Worcester County, Mass., at New Bed- 
ford by J. Roteh, Esq., and in Nantucket. ‘Tle 
three Jatter specimens were decidedty the best, 
and indeed of a quality superior to any others ex- 
hibited. 


Cocoons. — Specimens of different kinds —} 


mostly produced in this state ; among which were 
noticed some which were perfectly white, others 
varying from a greenish yellow, to a deep orange 
color. One lot, very splendid, and of extraordi- 
nary size, from RKechester, Mass , attracted much 
notice, being probably: the largest and best ever 
exhibited in the United States. 
Cloths.— Samples of silk Cloths 


for 


These com- 


intended 
handkerchieis, woven in the gluten. 
prised specituens of the fxbries made in July lasi, 


being the Company’s first attempt, and of those | 


now in course of manuiacture. ‘The astonisuing 
improvement made in the course of a few months, 
White and Nankin col- 


was Obvieus at a glance. 
ored Vetveteens, of silk warp, and cotton fillin 


for Vestings, Pantaloons, &c. very stout, nnd dis- | 


playing all the lustre and high finish of goods 
composed eutirely of silk. Tlere was a!so a piece 
of handkerchief goods, sent hither from Spitalfield, 
England, as a specimen of the fabries woven in 
that place by hand looms, frow a certain quality 
of stock, a lot of which was imported at the same 
time: lying with it was a sample of the goods 
manufactured in this Mill by power looms, from 
precisely the same stock. The great difference in 
favor of the latter, excited the admiration of every 
observer. 


Finished Goods.— ‘These consisted mostly of 


silk Aprons and Handkerchiefs — the latter of al- 
most every conceivable pattern, and varying from 
pure white, with a neat penciled border, to hues 
of great brilliancy — some comprising six or eight 
gorgeous colorsand dazzling figures intermingied, 
These articles being on sale were rapidly bought 
uy, most of the visitors feeling desirous to possess 
au memento of the early establishment of this im- 
portant branch of industry upon our island. We 
noticed an eager preference for the white sort, 
which, unluckily, constituted but a small propor- 
tion of the whole number. Among the handker- 
chiefs were two placed in contrast ~ one woven 
in July, the other in October — showing a won- 
derful advancement in the art. Also, a beautiful 
handkerehief, woven by hand loom, the Silk of 
which was raised, reeled, thrown and manufac- 
tured by Mrs A. Brooks, of Scituate, Mass.; the 
whole machinery used in the several processes, 


we understand, having been made in the family of 


Mr b. 

The above colored and stamped goods were all 
printed by the Boston and Lynn Printing and Dy- 
ing Co., and were manufactured by the Atlantic 
Silk Co. The construction and operation of the 
manufacturing apparatus, the product of Mr Gay’s 
inventive ingenuity, excited great interest. ‘The 
medal awarded by the N. Y. Mechanic’s Institute, 
Was also presented for examination: it bears a 
eharacteristic device, and the following inscrip- 
tion: “ Awarded to the Atlantic Silk Co, of Nan- 
tucket, for specimens of Silk and Silk Goods — 
Sept. 1836,’ —to which compliment, we doubt 
not, every wisher on this occasion will cheerfully 
render a favorable response.—.Vantucket Ing. 





jeevT SuGarn Cempany.— On Thursday eve- 
|ning a meeting of the Company was holden atthe 
Mansion House, for the purpose of aseeriaining 
the quantity of seed wanted for the ensuing sea- 


son. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ver Witham Clark, Jr, Mr Hiram Ferry, and | 


Mr Christopher Wright, were appointed a Com- 
mittee to ascertain the quantity wanted in North- 
As to send Mr Isuard, 
the Agent of the Company to France, in the course 
‘of the present month, for all the secd wanted the 
next season, it is hoped that all the farmers in the 
valley of the Connecticut, who are expecting to 
iraise the beet with the expectation of having it 
manufactured at Northampton, will without deiwy, 
send to the Post Office at Northampton the amount 


aimpton, IL is necessary 


purchase it, 
‘The Company will take upon themselves the 


agency of purchasing the seed without cost to the 


farmers, to whom it is to be delivered, at the ac- 
tual costs and charges, which are supposed to be 
jabout twenty-five cents per pound. Great 
will be taken by Mr Isnard, who has full expe- 
in the to select the best 
kind of beet seed which can be procured in France. 
EDWARD CHURCH, Chairman. 
S. Wents, Jr. Secretary. 

| Northampton, Dec. 12, 1836. 


eare 


rience whole business, 





| 
| Larurop Corx.— Mr Hiram Clark of South- 
lampton, received two ears of Lathrop corn last 
spring from a friend, which he planted on the Ist 
day of June. He harvested from them about five 
bushels, and found not a softear among the whole ; 
whereas in two pieces in the immediate vicinity, 
and on equally early land of the common corn, he 
found but very little ripe. Thecommon corn was 
planted about three weeks earlier, and he judged 


ordinary Fall weather, to have brought it to the 
soundness of the Lathrop corn, Thus it appears 
that the latter will ripen from five to seven weeks 
ithe earliest, What I have seen has 12 or 14 rows 
to the ear, anc about the size of that commonly 
called “ T'ucket.” 

Is it not worthy the attention of the farmers 
these cold summers ? — Hampshire Rep. 








| ImporrantT piscovery.— During the last spring 
one of our merchants employed an English miner 
of practical experience, to examine the banks of 
the Upper Mississippi in pursuit of coal, and we 
are pleased to learn that his exertions have been 
crowned with success. After a tedious examina- 
tion of the shores and banks on both sides of the 
river from the Rapids down to the mouth of the 
Missouri, an inexhaustible bank of coal was dis- 
covered and effectually opened in Calhoun coun- 
ty, Illinois, ten miles above the mouth of the Illi- 
nois river, at the southernmost point or bend of 
the Mississippi, in a direct line, and about five 
miles from St. Charles, on the Missouri river ; 26 
miles from Aiton, and but 50 miles from St. Louis 
by the river. The coal bed extends from one and 
a quartef to one and a half miles along the banks. 
Bight shafts have lately been opened, commen- 
cing with the first appearance of the strata to its 
|extent with the line of the river, all of which were 
within two to four hundred yards of high water 
mark, and from sixty to seventy feet above the 
level of the river. ‘The coal is bituminous, and 
of the finest quality ; we should think superior to 











that it would have required four weeks more of 





| 
| 
| 


of seed they will want, and the requisite funds to | 





j 








any discovered in this section of the country, and 
probably equal, if net superior to the Pitsburg or 
Brownsville, aud in quantity inexhaustable We 
are informed, that as seon as it was discovered, 
the gentlemen interested, purchased the whole 
line or extentof land bordering on te Mississippi, 
and is of opinion that in another season coal can 
be furnished at Alton and St. Louis for 6 or 8 ets. 
per bushel— Alton Tel. 


Anti-CatrLe Croker. — Our worthy friend, 
Pain Wingate, has left in our office an instrument 
with the above ttle, itis what is vulgarly called 
a tarred rope, and we should eall it a very useful 
and efficientinstrument. ‘Chere should be one in 
every neighborhood, for it is a fact that cattle are 
liable to get choked, the world over, and being 
choked, ought to be relieved by the aid of man. 
But why is a tarred rope better fer this purpose, 
than a cordwood stick 2? For various reasons. It 
is sufficiently stiff to effect the business, nine times 
in ten, and at the same time has that kind of elas- 
ticity which will accommodate itse!f to a position 
or passage not entirely straight. 

In order to make one, take a piece of tarred 
rope, say an inch in diameter, and six feet long. 
Untwist it three or four inches at the end and 
leave a tuft of it loose in order to make a kind of 
ball or swablike wind around it a 
piece of canvass or cloth in order to make the sur- 
fuce smooth, and over this roll and wind 
spun yarn tightly and smoothly. In cold weather 
this rope should be warmed a little before using, 
and in warm weather it is well to wet it. When 
about to use it, the tuft at the end should be tar- 
red back, and this will make a soft but sufficient- 
ly solid ball, to fill the gullet when it is pushed 
down.— Maine Farmer. 


end — then 


some 


Tur Vatiey Rartroap.— It will be seen by 
the legislative jonrnal, that a grant has been made 
of £3000 for the survey of the Connecticut River 
Railroad through Vermont. It is given on con- 
dition that enough he raised in addition, by the 
citizens to comp ete the survey. [tis much to be 
hoped, that no efforts will be spared to raise with- 
out delay, the necessary sum, and that we may 
see the survey actually completed early in the en- 
suing spring.—Vt. Chronicle. 

The additional sum which will be required be- 
yond the $3000, cannot be great; and there is no 
doubt it will be raised promptly. ‘The amount 
which would be required of this town is already 
subscribed. Enough is also pledged on the route 
to complete a survey from Hartford to the south 
line of che state, The whole route from Hartford 
to the Canada line will unquestionably be survey- 
ed early in the ensuing season.— Vit. Phenix. 





Sreuspen Propuctions.— Mr Finla McClure 
of this town, presented us a few weeks since half 
a dozen Ruta Bagas of his common growth, whose 
average weight exceeded 11 pounds each ; and 
day before yesterday, Mr Samuel Legro sent us a 
head of his common production of Cabbages, 
which, after being cleanly stripped of the loose 
leaves, weighed 11 1-4 pounds, and measured 34 
inches incircumference. ‘These mammoth boun- 
ties of Providence come fromthe Democratic gar- 
dens of the backwoods, whence the thirty thou- 
sand majority of ripe testimonials of sound pat- 
riotism are sent into the Albany market this sea- 
son.— Steuben Far. Adv. 
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From the Northampton Courier, 
ELEGANT CHINESE PAINTINGS. 

A gentleman who has long been engaged in the 
Canton trade, often visited that city, and had op- 
portunities to become acquainted with the tman- 
ners and habits of Chinese, has lately visited 
Northampton to become acquainted with the state 
of the silk culture bere, from Whose serutinising 
observations made in’ China, much valuable tn- 


formation has been obtained. ‘The same genile- 


man loaned the subseriber a volume of splendid 


Chinese Paintings, which confirms our practice 


and culture of the Chinesesgnuiberry as correct and | 


proper. ‘These paintings represent the men, wo- 


children iu their national costume, at 
work —— commencing with gathering the muiber- 


men and 


ry seed, cleaning the same, and then prepariag | 


the ground,— sowing the sced, transplanting the 
young seedlings, gathering the foliage, feeding vic 
worms, heading or cutting down the piants to 2 


or 4 inches above the ground, as we do, and ev- 


ery process of their management, to making up| 


of the silk into skeins, as we tnport it, and the 
further process of winding the silk upon spoo!s. 

illustrating the different 
‘he out door men laborers are dress. 


Vhere are 28 plates, 


processes, 


ed in plain loose frocks and trowsers, descending | 


to the knees; some of the men with bare fect aud 
legs ; others with sandals aud wooden shoes, adap- 
ted to their respective work of getting the plants 
in forwardness for feeding the worms, 
men, boys and girls are employed in gathering 
leaves, feeding the worms, reeling the silk, &c. 
Some of the tadies have clegant loose dresses, of 
varjous brilliant colors, ornamented with wide em- 
broidery around the neck and sleeves. ‘The up- 
per dress is loose, of gay coiors, the sleeves large, 
and extend a little ubove the elbow; and all the 
females are dressed in pantaledles of various col- 
ors, cach in contact with the upper dress — the 
countenauce fair, delicate and intelligent, eyes 
downeast; most of the females have small feet 
and gay sandals; the hair neatly dressed, orna- 
mented, and ail wear bracelets above the wrists, 
As the original plates can be scen only by a few, 


it may be desirable to hear some description oF 


ach print, for the gratification of those who take 
some interest in the culture of silk. 

‘Lhe plates make it evident, that although the 
Chinese sow the mulberry seed broad cast as we 
do small grain, yet they do not let it jong grow 
ju that state, nor do they cut it off (as we do 
grass) tur feeding worms, but they trausplaut it 
into settings or hills, like our Indian corn, aud 
“hat it does not grow more than three or four feet 
in height, aud js cut down every year to keep it 
in a shrubby state. 
that this procedure of taking off the tops to 2 to 
4 or even 6 inches above the root, every autumn, 
and covering the stump with earth, is the best 
way to secure the Chinese mulberry against the 
severity of winter, and is aiso a sure method to 
multiply the number of trees, and increase the 
quantity of foliage. 

Some peopie have thought that the Chinese 
mulberry seed grew on trees of some height, like 
white mulberry (and on this account have been 
desirous of procuring large trees ;) so far as we 
have had experience this is not the facet with the 
Canton wulberry, although it may be true of Ma- 
nilla and other varicties. 

The first plate represents the seed growing very 
near the ground, like the Canton mulberry, fro~ 


The WO- | 


Experience has convinced us | 


‘the seed of which I imported and sowed in 1834. 
In 1835, one of the seedling trees being laid down, 
ithe layer sprouts produced full size mulberries, 


‘too late, however, for ripening. The same root 


} this year, 1836, grew branches which were asain 


laid down, and the layer sprouts, when 4 or 5 in- 
again had mulberries formed, which 
! 


ches high, 
ripened in season for sowing, trom whied se 
have two smail trees carefully preserved, to ascer- 


tain its character. After the seed liad been gath- 
ered, the same layer spre ws ng un, with others 
had piump mulberries formed, but were destroyed 
by birds or fowls, Both crops wert forined only 


a little above the root or foot of the aye r tree, and 
-: rested no the ‘ounce I | 
sole of tret rescved Ol be Lrounc. mive Hci- 


ther seen or heard of any other of the Canton 
plants producing seed ; but what has already oc 
curred here, in the formation aud product of the 
jseed, together with the representation and Une 
gathering of the seed and the desc ription of the 
i leaf’ in the Chinese paintings, confirms the opiniot 
that the Canton Mulb ry, SO Ck lied here, is the 


bgtie igs a" firs 
same as used in China for feeding worms. IX 
: 
i 


periments have been made this year, in feeding 


worms with Black, White, Manila, and the Cau- 
ton Multicaulis, and the worms evidently prefer- 
If uy 


one is possessed of the evidence that the Manilin 


oliers. 


red the Canton to either of the 


Viuiticaulis is ever used in China for feeding 


Aiier being in- 


was found that the silk 


at Manilla as a tree of ornament. 


troduced into France, it 


worm would teed upon the Manilla, as they had 


dove upon the white or black mulberry, in Eu- 


rope or America, Last year a Manilla muitieau- 


lis of 6 or 7 feet in height produced afew seed, 


|which grew several feet from the ground. ‘ihe 
iseed was planted aud two or three of them vege- 
tated and were preserved througl the winter, and 
| set out in the spring of 1836, and grew about 
| 2 1-2 feet. The leaves were in shape and size very 
i diflerent from ihe original tree, and the leaves not 
jmore than one quarter as large as the leaves of 
‘the parent stock. 
| ot old white mulberry trees which have annually 
| borne seed twenty or thirty years, grew within 
jabout forty reds of the Mantilla mujiticaulis ; the 
| Multicaulis was exposed last winter on the south- 
lerly side of a building, aad this year the dead top: 
jhave been taken off, but has uot produced any 
seed, or even borne a blossom. 
D. STEBBINS. 





May vor Hiypropnosta xe currny ? — The ra- 
pid circulation of substances when injected into 
| the most dreadtul of all diseases the hydrophobia, 
and the Jate melancholy instances of its effects at 


the veins, suggests to us the possibility of curing 


| Hartford, have induced us to give piace to some 
| ew experiments recently performed by professor 
Leidman, of Germany. An half ounce ef catm- 
phorated spirits of wine, was thrown, by means 
of an injection tube, into av incision in the femo- 
ral vein of a dog’s thigh. Iu sixteen seconi/s the 
smell of camphor was strongly smelt in the breath 
jof the animal, and rapidly increased. The res- 
| piration of the dog was hurried, the breath deep 
land vehement, and this was followed by violent 
convulsions, 
the camphor, an ounce of cold vinegar was injec- 
ted into the same vein, when the convulsions ceas- 


' and the = et eannn oferwards recovered, 


Yo destroy the poisonous effects of 
3 


= 
Had not this antidote an instantaneous etlect, the 
animal would have died in a few moments from 
the convulsions which followed the circulation of 
the poison, 

(n ounce of spirits of wine was injected into 
the same vein of another dog, when the vapor was 

Llere 

i . e ¢ . 2 
isued, nor was an antidote ad- 
burt hae 


instantly pergeived in the animal’s breath. 
ne c nvulsions ¢ 


ministers d, soon div d, A dissection ex- 


hibited the strong smell of the vapor throughout 
‘of the solids was like 
that seen ti persons who have died of hydropho- 
ne 

On the 


witli two drachis of oliv 
} 
} 


njection of five grains of phesphorus 


» oil, the breath of the 


animal in the dark exhibited clouds of phospho- 
rescent fire, and the animal breathed forth dense 
columns of flame! —.W. Y. Star. 


Tur New 


Beverly Manual Labor Sehool, held its quarterly 


Eworamp Curistian ACADEMY, 07 


examination, and ended the second term on Fri- 
day last. We were present at this examination, 
and highly gratified in witnessing its management, 
aranee, 


I Orly scholars were 


progress and apr 
i = ti 


| present, a number having recently lett, with a view 


j to teach schoo! 


, and others for the purpose of at- 


tending school nearer home, during the winter 


seusoll. 


worms, he is requested to make ik known. ‘Thie} 


first notice we have of it is, that it was cultivated | 


ry 


Phe scholars were examined in reading, wri- 
ting, arithmetic, English grammar, Muglish com- 
position aud geography; and several, in Latin 


and Greek. We noticed, and were particularly 


| pleased with one native Spaniard, a youth, ap- 


It may be noted, that a number | 





parently eighteen, who read and spoke, both in 
Spanish and Enetish, with great fluency, em- 
phasis and propriety, and whose performances ad- 
ded brillianey to the exhibition throughout, 


Kreosotr.— Of this article, which has been— 
like almost every other newly discovered sub- 
stance, possessing a powerful, active principle — 
strongly recommended as an “ infalable cure” for 
the tooth ache, a cotemporary remarks : — “ We 
would caution our readers not to tamper with this 
dangerous extract, Unless used with the greatest 
care, disastrous consequences will follow. We 
know a lady whose fice was partly paralyzed by 
It is highly 


antiseptick, and is, when dropped upon the tongue 


using it. She neerly lost her voice. 
absorded almost immediately by the system, It 
is generally used with four hundred parts of wa- 
ter.’— T'ranscript. 


New vse or Ammonta.—- Potatoes immersed 
for four or five days in ammoniated water, con- 
taining an ounce of the common liquid ammonia 
to a pint of water, they will, on removal be found 
to have their vegetative principle greatly checked, 
or ultogeth« r destroyed, so that they may be pre- 
served throughout the year, ‘The application does 
not injure the flavor of the potatoes, but rather 
iupreves the inferior kinds, rendering them more 
mealy, They should be spread to dry in an giry 
situation afier boing immersed. The expense of 
this preparation is trifling. — Suk Cul. 


A coop Custom.— A custom prevailed in Ger- 
many not many years since, by which no farmer 
was allowed to marry till he bad planted, and was 
father of a stated number of walnut trees, This 
law, it is said, was invariably observed, 
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ART OF REMOVING STAINS FROM CLOTH. 

The art requires, first a knowledge of the differ- 
ent substances producing stains. Secondly — of 
those substances by which stains may be removed, 
And, thirdly —a knowledge of the original col- 
oring matter of the article, of the action of the 
substance upon it, and upon the stuff, and of those 


those substances which will re-establish the faded | 


color. 


1. Among the most common stains are those of | 


grease und oils generally, acids, alkalies, iron, rust, 
sweet fruits, &c. Some of these, such as grease 
spots and stains of fruit, are easily known: while 
some of the others are more difficult to be distin- 
guished. 
a great measure overcome by observing the chan- 
ves which are effected in the color of the stuff. | 
Acids, for instance are generally thus known: 

hey redden black, brown; and violet dyes wail 
all blue colors, except Prussian blue and Indigo. 
Yellow colors are generally rendered paler by 


them, except the color of annatto, which becomes | 


orange. 

Alkalies generally 
violet, and blue to become green, 
cloth is changed by them to yellow, 
brown and annatto to a lively red, 

Sweat consists principally of water, with a ~tegrd 
quantity of muriate of soda, and acetic acid ; 
therefore produces nearly the same effects as te 
acids generally. 


2. Grease and oil spots are removed by alka- | 


lies, soap, yolk ef eggs, or’by essential oils dissol- 
ved in alcohol. ‘The most effectual mode of re- 


moving grease spots from coarse articles, or those | 


where the color woll not be injured by it, is by a 
solution of pearlash. In finer stuffs, ammonia is 
preferable, as it rapidly volatizes and is less liable 
to injure the color. 


These difficulties are, however, often in | 


‘ause red colors to become | 
Green woolen | 
yellow to) 


Grease spots on colored silk | 


(Oh ink spots, wy espec ially diem of very bine k | 
ink are more difficult to remove. Stains of fruit | 
on white, stuffs, are readily removed by a diluted | 
solution of chlorine or of sulphuric acid. 
rous acid is perhaps still better, being less liable 
to injure the cloth: to apply it, the cloth is simply | 
| moistened and exposed to the vapor of the burn- 
‘ing sulphur, Where it is practicable to use chio- 
rine in a gaseous state, it is preferable to a solu- 
tion, there being less danger of injuring the cloth, 
Compound spots are more difficult to remove — 
and they require different applications according 
to the respective natures of the component parts | 
of the substances causing the stain. Thus, for in- | 


stance, grease from a wheel work requires first | 


‘that the grease should be dissolved by an alkali, 
and then the iron is removed by an oxalic acid. 

| 3. Where the stuffs are not white, but have 
been colored by dies, these substances should be | 
employed to remove the stain, which will not 
change the color of the dye. Or, if this cannot 
be done, and the substance applied, alters the col- 
or, a knowledge of those substances is necessary, 
which will re-establish the color. If, for instance, 
an alkali has been employed to remove an acid 
from a violet blue or red cloth, and a yellow spot 
remains, a solution of sulphate of iron or copper- 
as must be used. Or where spots of ink or iron 
would have been removed by oxalic acid, the col- 


| or may be restored by an alkali or solution of tin. | 


|'This branch of our subject is too extensive for 


‘our present limits, and those who wish to pursue | 


the subject, we refer them to works on dyeing, 
and that department of chemistry which relates | 
to it. 





| 
Tue ReEsvULTs or Scirence.— Were we to suf- 
| fer our reflections upon the results of science to 
| find written language, we should far transcend the 
| limits of our paper. The facts which have been 
developed within a few years, under the galvanic 


Sulpho- | 





| that its aspirings have neither scepe nor limit, and 
that its most soaring flights but lead to discoverics 
of new light and glory which inerease its vigor, 
and still impel it onward, 

in connexion with this subject, we make the 
following extract, which shew how much the or- 
| dinary processes of nature may be quickened by 
means of some chemical principles. When men 
,of science shall increase and multiply the means 
‘of investigation, we may imagine, what may yet 
, be developed : 

Mieerricity.— We noticed not long since, in 
|a Foreign Journal, a wager between a Loadon 
scientific gardener, and a celebrated cook, that the 
former would produce a handsome salad and cress 
from the seed, before the latter could cook in good 
style, a leg of mutton to be eated with the salad, 
| The wager was soon won by the gardener. The 
| process was to inimerse the seed for some time, 
in oxymuriatic acid, then sow it in a light soil, 


letting it be covered with a metallic cover, and 
bringing in contact with the whole, an electrical | 


machine. By the same agent, hens’ eggs, which 
require twenty or thirty days to hateh by anima! 
, heat, have been hatched in a few hours. Water, 
apparently free from any animalcula, in an hour 
ean be filled full of living insects. It has been 
i suspected, that what is called electro-magnetism, 
performed a prominent part in the formation and 
growth of enimal and vegetable matter, and these 
|experiments would seem to place the matter be- 
‘yond a doubt. Should these resu!ts be confirmed 
| hy further experiments, a new era in physiology, 
‘both vegetable and animal may be considered as 
commenced, and another step taken in drawing 
the veil which shrouds the mysterious operations 





er yet knew the man who would say, ‘1 am con- 


_in the inner courts of the temple of nature.— Gen- 
| esee Farmer. 
| Disconrent.— How universal is it. We nev- 


are removed by putting chalk dust upon them, | power of the human mind, would occupy whole | tented.’ Go where you will, among the rich and 


and suffering it to remain a few hours, until it has | pages, and were we to proceed from facts to spec- | poor, 


absorved the grease. 
atizes a temperature sufficiently low, may be ex- 
pelled by applying heat. 

Stains of acids are destroyed by alkalies and by | 
acids. Caution is necessary in applying them, to 


tity might produce an opposite evil, ‘They must | 
therefore be applied gradually, and in small quan- 
tities atatime. For the same reason, ammonia 
is found best for removing acids, and the vegeta- 
hle acids are the best for removing alkalies, as 
their action is more mild, and consequently there 
is less danger of their injuring the texture of the 
cloth. * 
Oxide or rust of iren, common ink spots are re- 
moved by a solution of oxalic acid it dissolves the 
iron without injuring in the least, the texture of 
the stuff, and the yellow oxalate of iron which is 
thus produced, and which is soluble, is readily re- 
moved by washing or soaking in water. Ink 
spots, (tanno gallate of iron,) upon the leaves of 
printed books, engravings, prints, as the acid has 
no action on the printer’s ink, which is colored 
with lamp black. Where ink spots have been 
fresh, we have succeeded, in restoring the paper 
ina very few minutes, almost to its original white- 
ness, with perfect ease by applying oxalic acid 
and by subsequent washing, while not the slight- 
est change was observed in the marks of the print. 


| might not reasonably advance. The discoveries | 
of science are oft-times meteor-like, startingly 
| sudden and brilliant, but they do not like meteors | 


| depens leaving the surrounding world in darkness,,| ¢ 
use moO greater quantity than is sufficient to neu- but remain to gather new light, to increase their | ever trotting round and rou:d like a 
tralize the staining substance, as too great a quan- body, to flame anew, and throw out continual cor- | away at a hoop. 


ruscations. 

The student and man of learning may, in fol- 
lowing the luminous course of science, proceed 
from star to star, but more common observers can 
only be taken as it were along the route, and won. 
der that they are so rapidly advanced and so 
greatly enlightened. Discoveries are continually 
made to increase human comfort, dispense with 
labor, to anticipate as it were the progress of time. 
Man is made to assimilate to his Creator, by pen. 
etrating more and more into the wonderful prin- 
ciples upon which his work: are constituted. 

And after all that yet has been done, there is a 
feeling in the human mind, that we are yet but 
upon the threshold of the great temple, filled 
with the glories and mysteries of Him, who has | 
given us the privilege of aspiring to knowledge in 
order that each advance may shew how much his 
infinite wisdom has placed beyond us. 

We know there are sublimer mysteries which 
the revelations already made to human intellect 
lead it to hope may one day be revealed to it. It 
is an evidence of the immortality of the mind, 


| 
{ 
| 





the man of competence, or the man who 


Oils and grease which vol- | ulation, who could assign the limit to which we | earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, you hear 


ithe sound of murmuring and the voice of com- 
plaint. The other day we stood by a cooper, who 
| was playing a merry tune with his adze around a 
cask, — ‘ah,’ sighed he, ¢ mine is a hard lot—for- 
dog, driving 
‘ Heigho,’ sighed a blacksmith, 
one hot day, as he wiped the drops of perspiration 
| from his brow, while the red hot iron glowed on 
his anvil — ‘this is a life with a vengeance ! ‘Oh 
that I were a carpenter,’ ejaculated a shoemaker, 
as he bent over his lap stone, ‘here am }, day af- 
ter day, wearing my soul in making souls for oth- 
ers, cooped up in this little 7 by S room.” ‘Tam 
sick of this out door work,’ says the carpenter, 
‘broiling under a sweltering sun, or exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather — if I were only 
a tailor!’ ¢ Last day of grace — banks won’t dis- 
count — customers wont’t pay, what shall I do!’ 
grumbles the merebaut. ‘1 had rather be a truck 
horse, a dog, anything!’ * Happy fellows,’ groans 
ithe lawyer, as he scratches his head over some 
perplexing case, or pores over some dry, musty 
| record. And so through all the ramifications of 
society, all are complaining of their condition, find- 
ing fault with their peculiar calling. If I were 
only this or that, I should be content, is the uni- 
versal ery—any thing but what Lam. So wags 
the world, so it has wagged, and so it will wag.— 





| Review & Telegraph. 
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ASHES AS MANURE FOR GRASS LANDS. 

There is searcely any part of the country where 
leached ashes cannot be obtained in greater or 
less quantity ; and in the vicinity of asheries, abun- | 
dance may generally be had with no other ex- 
pense thandrawing. If the following remarks by 
Count Chapel are applicable to soils of whatever 
materia's they may be composed, a knowledge of 
this property of leached ashes, would in many 
instances be of very great value. At all events, 
the experiment is easily performed ov a moderate 
seale. 

“The ashes, produeed by combustion of wood, 
‘jn our common domestic fires, give rise to some 
very remarkable results. Without being leached, 
these ashes are much too active; but after having | 
heen deprived, by the action of water, of nearly 
ali their salts, and employed in this state, under | 
the name of buck ashes, they still produce great | 
effect. 

“The action of the buck ashes is most power- 
ful upon moist lauds and meadows, in which they | 
not only facilitate the growth of useful plants, but | 
if employed constantiy for several years, they will 
free toe soil from weeds. By the use of them, | 


‘superior quality of the beef may be £15. 


D GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 

the summer exclusive, in both cases. Suppose | treving its power of growth; if, however, any 
that under the old system the three acres yielded | change is produced, it is rather beneficial than 
six tons of hay, this will feed a yoke of heavy | otherwise, somewhat improving the appearance 
oxen through the winter, the profits upon which | and flavor of inferior potatoes, and giving them a 
may be £8. Now we shall suppose that one of | mealiness they did not possess, ‘The exportation 
the three acres under the new system is in tur- jaf potatoes to foreign climates chiefly within the 
nips, One in liay, and one in wheat, the one in | tropies, is an object of importance ; and for the 
turnips yields fifteen tons, the one in hay two and | comfort of sailors there is nothing in the way of 
a half, and the one in wheat one anda half straw, | diet greater than the luxury of a potatoe with 
this will feed at least three oxen of equal weight | their salt food. As the means of prolonging their 
to the former, the profits upon which from the enjoyments, and adding vo the healthful diet of a 
This | sea life, this moc: may be adopted with advan- 
shows a balance in favor of the system here re-|tage. ‘The expense of immersion is very trifling, 
commended of £7, exclusive of the crop of wheat | and they subsequently require to be spread in an 
yielded by one acre, which will meet the addi- | airy situation to dry, Potatoes so treated, have 
tional expense attending the management. At| been used after ten months’ keeping in a warm 
this rate, the occupier of thirty acres of laud un-| kitchen closet, and were found to be perfectly 
der tillage, loses £70 a year, by adhering to the | good. The same effect may be produced by im- 
old system. Some may say that this looks fine mersing potatoes ina strong solution of salt and 


| upon paper; I would answer, give it a fair trial, | Water, taking care to remove by subsequent ablu- 


and it will look fine upon the field, and finest of | tien the whole of the salt, but this requires some 
all, when you count the doliars. I have just now | time, and repeated changes of water.” 

seen the estimated expense and profit attending | 
the keeping of a cow, from the “Genesee Far- Tue Breap Basket is worth care and atten- 
tion. We know how it is here, but in New York 





mer,” by which it appears that the produce of | 
three acres is required to keep the cow through 
the year, the profits upon which are 88 50; this | 
divided by three the number of acres, quotes $2 
It has been frequently supposed that ashes ap-| 93. as the profits upon each acre. I shall now 
plied to wet heavy soils is injurious, This is prob- | contrast with this, the expenses and profits upon 
ably owing to the application being too uneven, | the keeping of a cow, by what I eal! the new sys- 
and in too large quantities, and to the want Of|tem, We shall allow one half acre for summer 
mixing them intimately with the svil. Chaptal | pasture, one eighth do. of tares to he eut green 
says, * Wood ashes possess the double property of | and given inthe house, one eighth in turnips yield- 
amending a wet and clayey soil by dividing and} ing say two tons, the straw produced by a quarter 
drying it, and of promoting vegetation by the salts | of an acre, and the hay produced by another quar- 
they contain, | ter, Say 13 cwt. The expenses and profits are thus: 


land constantly drenched with water may be freed | 
from rushes, and prepared for yielding clover and | 
other plants of good kind.” 














It is well known, that the evenly spread and | Expenses. Profits. 

intimately intermixed layer of ashes which soils | Pasture, £1 0 0 200 Ibs. of butter at 9d 
receive by burning the turf, produces extraordina- Tares, 10 0 per Ib, £7 10 0 
ry effects upon grass lands. | Turnips, 20 0 40 Ibs. of cheese, at 4d 
ncitaeitimanntens Hay, 1 6 0 per Ib. 0 13 4 

From the Picton N. J. Bee. Straw, 0 5 O A calf, 0 10 O 

MANAGEMENT OF STOCK. | a 
Mr Dawsen, | £5 11 O £8 3 4 





Str,— Stock isa phrase well known among! ‘The balance standing to the credit of the cow, 
farmers, as meaning the bestial upon the farm. 1) wit) then be £2 12 4, and this upon the yield of 
have often heard it a complaint with farmers that) one acre and a quaiter —the wheat produced 
they are slaves to their cattle in this country. As! upon a quarter of an acre to meet the extra trouble 
the business of managing stock is now conducted | of attendance. 
by many there is some truth in the assertion. As | I might go on in this way making calculations 
I think there is a radical defect in the system, I! wish respect to every description of stocks ujon 
shall do my endeavorsto point out a radical cure. | the . 

The great object in view, as yet, has been to! 
raise hay to keep or feed stock ; as beef has been 
selling for soine time past, this is not a lucrative 
concern: if there be two thirds or three fourths | ptinnitiiesieiiaihanins abies ‘ 
of the farm under hay, yielding from a ton and a! How to Presexve Porarors.— We find in 
half to two tons per acre, which I conceive is ful-' an English paper, the following article on the 
ly an average upon ihe most of farms, there will above subject, which we think may be useful. — 
he but little profit at the year’s end ; whereas by | Mr Webster, who communicated to the Society 
adopted the system prescribed for a rotation of,of Arts, this mode of preserving this excellent 
crop, there will then be only two-fifths in hay ;) vegetable by immersion in ammoniacal water, or 
but although the extent of land is lessened, the | brine, received the thanks of the Society : 
weight of Lay will be increased, as from two to | 
three tons the acre will then be produced: but} 
that part of the farm which is in green crop, is 
where the profit upon stock will chiefly arise. 
comparative statement of the profits arising from | principle greatly checked, or altogether destroyed 
three acres under the old system and the same so that they may be preserved throughout the year 
number under the new, may set this in a clearer! without the least deterioration of their general 
point of view than any other way that now occurs! qualities. The temporary action of the ammonie 
to me; we shall allow that there is pasture for in no way effects the potato beyond that of des- 


farm; but as the result would be much the 
same, I think it needless. 

Yours truly, 
OLD RUSTICUS. 


“ If potatoes are immersed four or five days in 
ammoniated water, containing an ounce of the 





common liquor ammonia, to a pint of water, they | 
A | will, on removal, be found to have their vegetable | 





a person can buy as much bread of one baker fer 
eight cents, as he can of another for ninepence, 
An examination of the weight of loaves was re- 
cently made there by authority, when it appeared 
that there two bakers whose ninepenny loaves 
weighed 2lb Toz, one do. 2lb 60z, two do Qb 4oz, 
one do. 2ib 30z, two do. 2b loz, four do, Qlb, one 
do. 1lb 150z, three do. 1lb 1402, one do, 1b 1302, 
one do. 1b 120z, one do. 1b 100z.-—Bos, T'rans- 
cript. 


Corrre imMprovep.— Cut chestnut meats into 
pieces about the size of coffee grains, roast and 
grind them with the coffee in equal proportions, 
and the drink will altogether is better than ordi- 
nary coffee. A black powder in now sold in Pa- 
ris, under the name of “Coffee Flowers, impor- 
ted from America,” a pinch of which imparts to 
the coffee a very agreeable flavor. This is found 
to be sugar almost entirely charred. Caromel 
produces the same effects. 


Carrot Pres.— Perhaps it ie not known to all 
your readers, that currots are so excellent sub- 
stitutes for pumpkins or squash in making pies. 
As the latter articles are rather scarce this season, 
I have used the former, which I find answers very 
well. The carrots should be stewed (or boiled) 
and prepared in every respect as squash is, and 
the pies will be equally as good, and many think 
preferable.— Bangor Far. 


Hvuce Pumpxins.—A_ single Pumpkin Vine, 
raised on the farm of Mr Wetheril, near Frank- 
fort, Pa., produced pumpkins to the amount of 
seven hundred pounds! One of them measured 
seven feet four inches in circumference and weigh- 
ed upwards of two hundred ponnds! It will pua- 
zle our Yankee farmers to beat this. 


Frerzinc.— A young man in this town froze 
his foot, which was perfectly cured in less thao 
24 hours, by the application of a poultice made of 
yeast and Indian meal — it is equally beneficial 
when applied to a burn. 


If you rise from the table with an appetite, you 
will not often set down without one, 
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Booxs userut to Cuttivarors.— We have several 
valuable Books on hand, which claim editorial notices 
but have not yet been able to find time to give them a 
critical perusal. Among others, are the following : 

The Silk Raiser's Manual ; Art of 
Feeding Silk Worms, and of Cultivating the Mulberry 
Tree. By M. Moris, 


cieties. Translated from the French. 


or the 


member of several learned So- 
Boston : Marsh, 
Capen § Lyon, 1536. 

A Manual of the Art of making and rifining Sugar 
from Beets, including the cultivation of the plant, and 
the various improver 
lated from portions of the Treatise of M. M. Blachette 
and Zoega,as published by M. J.D Fontenelle. Marsh, 


Capen &§ Lyon, (236 


ents in the manufacture. 


Some other works, claiming analytical and some- 


what extended notices, among which 
Serap 


nentioned, be treated with civility in our next 


WORK. 
Timeer, 


FARMERS’ 


Curring Woop ror Fires, &c. — Fire- 


woud, as well as Timber, should be felled when the sap | 


is down; otherwise it will contain less substance in pro- 


portion to its bulk, and snap and smoulder away, giving | 


but little heat. ‘The f will do well to obtain his 


ye ar’s stock of fuel as early in 


armer 
the winter as possible, 
before the depth of smow in the woodlands renders it 
difficult to traverse them with a team. 

Gen. Newhall, of 
tion for the .V. E Farmer, vol. x, p. 9, observes as fol- 


* Lynntield, Mass. in a communica- 


Jows 
* Having woodland from which IT have cut annually, 


for several years past, 
wood; it has been my practice to have it cut at the time, 
and in the manner that would best ensure a strong and 
vigorous growth of sprouts. To effect this purpose, I 


never allow a tree to be cut till after the autumnal fros's 


have caused the leaves to fall, and the sap to descend | 


into the roots, nor later in the vernal season than the 


middle of April. ‘The manner of cutting is to leave the 


stumps nearly on a level with the surface of the ground, | 


from which the suckers are much more strong and vig- 
orous, and less liable to be injured by high winds, than 


a growth from stumps cut ten or twelve inches high, as 


the practice with some. 


Pursuing this course, f have never been disappoint- 


ed, and have now on land, from which trees were cut 
in the midst of winter, a growth of spréuts of the most 
vigorous and promising appearance. 

“ Respecting large trees of the growth of centuries, 
cut them at whatever season you please, there is scarce- 
ly one stump in a thousand that will produce suckers.” 

Timbers growing in open land or on the borders of 
woods is best. ‘That which grows on dry land bas less 
sap, and is more so!id than that growing in swamps. — 
Eim and Beech are good and durable under water, Elm 
holds a nail better in water than any other timber. Ev- 
ergreens decay externally, oak, chestnut and maple de- 
cay first internally. The sap or white wood of walnut 


is tough, the heart brittle. 


| 
Loudon says that “the season for felling timber not | 


of One Handred and Fifty dollars, from the Rhode Is- 
land Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, to pay 
for the New England Farmer, for distribution among its 


to be disbarked, is commonly winter, but some, for the 
resinous tribe, recommend the summer 


sonin which it is generally felled in the north of Europe | 
But the summer season is there adop. 


and in the Alps. 


‘| of felling does not seem to 
| quence, 


Ra sing aud 


Trans- | 


Book, &e., shall, together with those we have | 


} aud laid in a hay 


from twenty to fifty cords of 





| and 


j into the Connecticut, 


as being the sea- | 


members. 


| timber of those countries is generally squared for mar- 


| ket, the sap wood is chiefly rernoved, so that the season 


them as of much conse- 


Besides, 
as in spring and autumn, and therefore, 


the timber ts never so full of sap in 


summer, next 
to mid-winter, mid-summer may be the 


for felling all kinds of timber trees.”’ 


The Farmer's Assistant contains the following judi- | 
| gravings, and the operation explained, 


cious remarks on this subject: 

«© The right time for felling trees for timber, is in De- 
cember and January, when the 
case it is liable to be eaten by worms, and will last much 
longer. 

* By experiments made by M. Buffon, it is found that 
trees which are stripped of their bark in May or June, 
while staneing, and then cut down the next winter for 


timber, are found to make the most solid, heavy 


The 


bark of oak and some other trees, may, at that time be 


strong timber,and that even the sap ts then good 


| stripped off to advantage for the use of tanning. 


© . %o | ‘ . . . ° | 
are Johnson's 66 Souking timber in salt wateris very good to increase | 


its strength and durability. 


| seasoning, let it be blocked out for the purposes wanted, 


mow when the hay is carted in. — 
When the hay is dealt out the next winter, the pieces 
inay be taken out well seasoned, and free from cracks 
This is an excellent plan for seasoning all kinds of tim- 
ber for carriages, &c. When this is done, if the trees 
are felled in winter, let them lie in logs tll hay time 
arrives. 

* We arwassured by an experienced builder of some 
of the first rate bridges in the northern part of this coun- 


try, that such timber as is to be exposed to the water, 


should be felled 


crease of the moon; and that such as is intended to be 


or to frequent wetness, during the in- 
kept dry, Should be felled during the decrease of that 
planet. We find it also ascertained, by satisfactory ex- 
pariennets, as published in “the Memoirs of the Phila- 
delphia 8 that 
timber used for fencing posts, will last considerably 


” 


ociety for the Promotion of Agriculture, 


longer by setting the end in the ground, which was up- 


permost as it grew.” 


Extract of a Letter from a friend in Brattleboro’, dated 
December 22, 1836. 

[xunpation.— The heavy rain last Tuesday night, 
Wednesday morning. has caused muen damage in 
the horthern and western parts of this State, and in 
Vermont and New Hampshire. 
were swollen to a fearful height, 
and the rapid current filled with masses of ice, has car- 
ried away many bridges, effectually impeding the travel 
on some roads for the whole winter. 

In the road near Bellows Falls, a ravine was excava- 
ted ten feet in depth, and extending fifteen feet across, 
rendering it extremely dangerous. It is supposed that 
more rain fell. than has fallen the last six months, and 


the ground being frozen, it all run off on the surface 


hence, the extraordinary and rapid rise of the streams. 


A freshet of such magnitude, at this season of the 


year is uncommon ; Indeed, I may say it never hap- 
| pened before, for “the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
ruuneth not to the contrary.” 





{7 With pleasure, we again acknowledge the receipt 


Let other Agricultural Societies go and do 


ted from necessity, as in winter the woods are so filled likewise, and we promise them that our most earnest 


up with snow, that felling is hardly practicable. 





' . ao. . . 
As the , endeavors will be to render a fair and full equivalent. 
‘ 


- 


next best time | 


sap is down, as in this | 


| very first 


and | 








The streams flowing | 











Court are invited to call 
ngland Seed 
up sta 
i 


tirs. The 


Ty? Members of the General ¢ 
the Agricultural Wa 
, Nos. 51 


proprietors will take pleasure in exhibiting and explain. 


by 
we 


sahatahe and New E 


Store and 52, North Market St 


Ing to them a gteat to be 


United 


variety, perhaps the greatest 


found in the States — of useful and iuproved 


j articles of Husbandry. We have a catal. gue of 72 pa. 
ges, in which many new Machines are deseribed by en- 


Which will be 
distributed gratis. 

Noticr.— The Legislature of this Siate convenes at 
the State House,on Wednesday next, January 3d. We 
would call the attention of its members to the claims of 
our periodical, upon their support, 

The agricultural the State, are 
importance, and demand 
nent from the hand cf the Legislature. 

Our sole object being to disseminate the innprove- 
ments that are making, and have been made in the pro- 
gress of Culture, throughout our country, but more 


of the 


urage- 
urage 


interests of 


liberal enco 


| particularly in the New England State 8, we confidently 


‘wats to 


the members of the Le for en oure age- 
ment in the prosecution of an ¢ nterprise, intimatel ty con- 


nected with them in their otticial capacity, and subser- 


gislature 


, ; ’ : vient to the best interests of our countr 
“In order to preserve timber from eracking, while | mapped sc 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar. Dec. 26, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

\t market 620 Beef Cattle (including those nnsold 
Jast week) 25 Stores, and 990 Sneep. 100 Beef Cattle 
unsold. 

t nices—Beef Cattle—In consequence of the unpleas- 
ant weather, last week's prices for some qualities were 
hardly supported. We noticed afew extra taken at 
86 75; first quality at 6650; second quality at 5 26a 
5 75; third quality at 4 a4 75. 

Sheep — Lots were taken at the fu!lowing prices viz : 
$2 66, 288, 300, 325, and 350. Wethers, some of 
which were very fine, at 3 75, 4 50, 5, 5 50, and a very 
few at $6. 

Swine. — None at market 
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FARM FOR SALE IN WESrBORO. 


Thirty nile. from Boston and one mile and a half from tbe | 


Boston and Worcester Railroad Depot on the Road leading 
to Hopkinton Springs, and within twenty minutes ride ot 
either place. Contaming forty-two acres of land under a 
high state of cultivation, wits a never failing stream of water 
running through the same—2 good houses, and other out 
uuildings all in good repair. 

asy of access. ‘he granite is of fine color, works well, and 
can at small expense be landed in Boston. Said farm ‘s 
pleasantly situated aud well worthy the attention of gentlemen 
in pursuit of a pleasant country seat or a farmer wishing a 
sinall but good farm. For a person who would wish to accom. | 
modate families visiting the Springs, this stards unriva 
Said farm will be sold low if applied for immediately, to} 
NAHUM HARRINGTON, Esg. Westboro, or HENRY | 
WHIPMORE, on the premises. 


Also one containing eight acres, with a new house and othe 








out buildings suitab'e for a mechanic, on the same road with- 
ji. one mile of the village. Apply as above. Dee, 29 


One who thorongh!y understands his busmess, particularly 
greenhouse caiture, will find employment, by addressing X. | 
Y. Z.: at this Office. Dec, 28 


| 
aes ; ; a 
GARDENER WANTED. | 


BOOKS. 

CHARLES WILLIAMS, No. 20 Cornhill, has for sale a | 
very valuable work entitled Cattle; their Breeds, Manage- 
nt and Diseases, with an Index. Published uuder the | 


ment 
superintendence of the Suciety for the Diffusion of Useful | 


Knowledge. Also 
‘errible Traetoration, and other Poems. 


Ly Christopher | 
Caustic. M.D. &e. Third American edition 


Dec. 2t. | 
! 
SUGAR BEET MANUAL. 

Just published and received, a Manual of the Art of 
Making and Refining Sugar from Beets, including the culti- 
vation of tke Plant, and the various improvements in the 
manufacture. Translated from portions of the treatise of | 
M. M. Blachette and Zoega, as published, with additions by 
M. J. De Fontenelle. Price 75 cents. For sale by 

Dec 21. JOS. BRECK & CO. 


HORSES, 

10 Horses can be taken to winter on the best of English 
hav. in the vienity of the city; the very best attention wil! 
“Apply at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
Dec. 21. 





be paid to them. 
52 North Narket street. 


Je 








FRENCH SUGAR BEET. 

We have just received a fresh lot of French Sugar Beet ot 
this vear’s growth. ‘Tne cultivation of the Beet for the man- 
nfacture of sugar, is exciting the attention of farmers gene- 
rally throughout the country, and bids fair to be one of the 
most important branches of domestic industry. Saady soi's 
formed by alluvions and deposits of rivers are very favorable 
to the growt of beets ; but the best soils for the purpose are | 
those taat have the greatest depth of vegetable mould. Th 
produce from an acre is very great. Two and a half pounds | 
is requisite to seed au acre. The seed may be sown broad- | 

We confidently recommend the article here 
offered, Itis pure and of the right kind, selected with great 
care from imported roots, For sale at the New England Seed 
Store, by JCSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nov. 9. 


east, or in drills. 


? 










TO PLOUGHMEN. 





| COCOONS WANTIOD. 


j 
| 

either by steaming or by ¢ imphorated spirtts; they must be 
' 


Also a cvarge granite quarry | 





Hed, } 


| Mass. Aug. 10 


nerapraieres -— 
(PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay $4 per bushel for 


cocoons (of the first quaitty) raised the present \ear— the 
{ 


‘ocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the ehrysalis killed CORRECTED WITH GREAT CAKE, WEEKLY 


may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Seitu: te, 


Cried unmediate ly aiter, in the sun, antl they are perfect! PROM ™ 
dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry | APPLES, new arrel; 2 25 ' 400 
boxes; not pressed but shaken down to be cehvered at) “PANS, White, . : ' ‘ . ushel I jo 225 
Adam Brooks’s, South Scituate, Mass ,orto J. R. Newell. DEER. mess, new, joarrel |} 14%5 1475 
No, 52 North Market street, Bos’ on. No. dt. : . . | ‘ {1200/12 50 
Thomas G. Fesse: den, kK liter of the New Engl ud Farine r. prune, ra . B OU ee i) 
1 ’ a ’ ® e a , 
has for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chevsalis and Bees + Amer cun) " . pound | Sh SO 
also well fitted for heating the water to reel the eocoons, and | CHEESE, new milk, , . A ° ig | 4 i2 
. . - 
usetul for many other purposes—ilis so che ap itis within I FEATHERS, horlhern, geese, . . ny | 
the power of almost any one to Gbtam, southeri, goese, . . ] D4 6 
Instructions for spunuing silk from the eoeoons into warp | PLAX, American, —. . . és 
jand filling, sewing silk. aud knitting silk —and dressing of | isu, Cod, : ‘ ‘ quintal » $3 00 
-| the same aud rec eipts tor colomue, are given by Adan Four, Genesee, . ~- Cash . barrel W662 1075 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Communica ions (post pa d) Baltimore, Lloward street, “ 1062) 1087 
Baltimore, whart, ‘ - oe ‘6 'yos0 Woe 
11062 10 75 


Alexandria, ; 
Ginain, Corn, northern yellow 
southern flat yellow 
white, <i ic-_ = 9? 
Rye, northern, 


WANTED. 


One or two Young men from the country, to work on the 





| Farma d assist in managing the boys. ‘lhe requisites are Barley, ‘ . ‘ 7 
| an exewplary character, temperance, patience, perseverance, Wats, northern, . (pr me) “ 65 ; 
some knowledge of farming, and able and willing to wor-.! Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 00 | 28 459 
To such, good encouragement aad constant employment will best English, new - , ‘eile | 22 50 | 26 50 
be given. ‘Those who wish to acquire a knowledge i > art hard pressed, . 7 ae 120 00) 22 a9 
of farming in tts various branches, particularly tne silk busi- | Honey, : é | callon 45 0 
ness, would be preferred. Application accempanied by testi- | Hops, lst quality new ; ‘ . | pound | y 10 
monials from good practical men, may be addressed to the | 2d quality ; A 5 . | «= 7 '@ 
suoseriber. DANIEL CHANDLER, } LARp, Boston, Ist sort, > , r sé H 1G 7 
Superintendent Bosvon Farm Scuool, southern, Ist sort, =. . ‘ 13 13 
Boston Harbor, Thompson's Island, Dee 14 LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, « 7 30 32 
oe — _— a . do country ao. | 24 07 
RAW SILK AND SILK COCOONS. Ba'timore eity do, | “ 27 29 
The Atlantic Silk Company at Nantucket will pay cash ice k “4 a ‘i o > 
and the highest prices for any quantity of American Reeled Be : “4 : NB +. - a4 25 
Silk. The price wii) be regulated according to the quality age o. slaughter, | | 23 24 
do. light, | ” | 21 23 
| 









and the mannerin which tlis reeled, ‘lhis Company will hest ' + ; 

also contract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan pte ta s ox, d 1 a : ; | cask I 15 117 
tity of Suk Cocoons raised the present year. Believing that | 5 ACKE om, 02 new, TER j barre} 8 io YOO 
it would be decidedly for we interest of cultivators that the Piast MM: Paris, — ton of 2200 Ibs. | cask Ss 00 3 12 
price of cocoons shou'd be regulated by the quantity and PorK, a 9 — r lear, é | barrel 2u (0) 30 00 
quality of the silk which can be reeled from them, they pro- ' ; ; : aid, th and ernns . “ 28 OU! 29 50 

pose to receive and reel them, and allow the highest price for | s e Hen Ws Gi maGs, HATO. ' , j 
the silk which they will afford, in preference io purchasing | DFS: Red ~ —~ 7 le pushe! 300) 312 
them by the bushel; as by the mode proposed, the cultivator | Hes oP, : ‘ ‘ i o on 1 00 
will realize all which they can possibly be made to produce. Red Ci ee: i A | 2 3 00 
Where this course is objected to they will purchase them as Se ut ee Ci eset nore pound 13 14 
they are usually sold, by the bushel; in whieh case the price | S Cc : sn py A sate rs — 9 Lng it 
will vary according to the qualitv, age, mode of packing, Tas > . a (American). . — : £00 
dampness, &c, Weer gp oy: Se iis | Ib. J 10 
It is the intention of this Company at all times to offer | ‘Y °Oh> Prime, OF s ‘all bh eeces, . | pound 0 19 
every encouragement to silk cultivators by paying eash and — ~w Tw washed , 4 | 65 70 
liberal prices tor Raw Silk and Silk Cocoons in any quantities, ay = 5 ns do. , | 60 65 
to be delivered at Nantucket, or at the Seed Store connected | — 1-2 do, - 50 58 
with the New England Farmer, No 52 North Market street, do. 1-4 and common — ) i 50 
Boston. Coimmunieations on the subject may be addressed Pulled ; as , * 
to WM. H. GARNER, fe 60; 65 
President Atlantic Silk Compoay. | £3 od - ~* 5 re 55 60 
Nantucket, (Mass.) Sept. 7, 1936. 3m ‘ == od o" . ; “ 45) 43 
SEl|3sd do ., «“ 30! 35 

A 
WANTED. Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per lb i 








To hire within five miles of the city of Boston, a good Farm, 
on a lease of five or ten years, containing from thirty to one 


hundred acres, Any person having such a place to let may | PROVISION MARKET. 


sar of a tenant by addressing a lecter to Isaac Wentw a 
hear of a tenant by ¢ ssing c sa Ventworth RETAIL PRICEs. 

















The subscriber has upwards of 300 acres of meadow land. | Dorchester, describing its situation and terms. Nov, 16. ao he 
now in sod, near the city of New York, that he wishes { zi po sag western , youns + is 
jloug ved as ear’ yin the course of the next year as practicable. ne ? a - ; : de , 3 | 
yo to contract for the whole, or any part, ' must be NEW woas ON SILK, onsen os nos’ 5 : y ] | 12 
ploughed four inches deep, the furrow mast be turned com- Just published and received * Phe Silk Raiser’s Manual, or Netetcetony . b) GRE pes part, bed 16 
pletely ever, so that the whole will lie flat. To plough aj the Art of Rearing and Feeding Silk Worms, and the Culti- | rTER, (tab), ° : “ | Bi & 
great part of this land, advantageously and speedily, a double vation of the Mulberry Tree. ‘Translated from the Freneh.”’ eee lump ' . fee 28 30 
team ot light cattle is preterable to one pair of heavy oxen.| Priee 50 cts For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 | wee 4 . a . ° dozen | 28 30 
Provender for men and cattle, ean be procured on the prem- | aad 52 North Market Street Tees ATOES, new, . bushel 50 15 
18es. Apply by letter, directed to Authony Dey, No. 63 | Oct. 26. JOSEPH BRECK & CO IDFR, ° barrel 225 

corner of Nassau street, New York, by mail or | Se 8 ENE ae AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 


Cedar street, 
otherwise, stating terms, Xe. 
New York, Nov. 30, 


A. DEY. 


—Daixkineecclnditias 

LINSEED OIL MEAL, 

The subscribers are now ready to supply Farmers and 
Stable Kespers with the above superior article for feeding 
horses, cattle and swine, the quality and cheapness of which 
has been fully tested by farmers in the vicinity, and stable 
keepers in the city, to whom reference will be given — 

The Linseed Oil Meal is used generally as a substitute for 
corn meal, and is mixed with bran, or any other food having 
little nourishment, or with cut hay and bran for horses; and 
is believed to be as cheap food as corn meal at seventytive 
cents per bushel. — 

The price of the above is thirty dollars per ton, delivered 
at the mill in Mecford, thirtytwo dollars in Boston. Apply at 
No. 10 Commercial wharf, or in Medford atthe mill. 

Noy. 23. GEO. L. STEARNS & CO. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET. Farmer’s Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah | Gardener, by Thos. G Fessenden, the American Orchardis' 

Johnson. containing about 220 acres of land, in a high state by Wiliam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. 3. 

of cultivation ; the baildings are commodious and in good re- | Fessenden. These are bound to match, at g3 for the set, or 

pair. It has the advantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail-| will be sold separately for $1 each volume, 

road, and the Middlesex Canal running through it, and is|  Ruffin’s Essay on Caleareous Manure, 1,00. 

bounded on Mystie River, which afford great facilities for } Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition,a work of 

Possession given immediately. great value, price 1,25, ‘ 

The American Farrier, price 75 cts. 

Mrs Child’s Fragal Housewife, 50 ets. 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 12 cts. 

Cobb’s Silk Manual, 50 ets, 

Comstock’s do. 50 ets, 

Forsyth on Fruit Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

L oudon’s Complete Works. 

And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects eon- 

| nected with Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Ecenomy, 


transporting manure, &c. j } 
Also, A ‘Tan Yard, in Charlestown, near Mystic River, | 
and occupied by the subscriber, containing L000 vats, wit all | 
the necessary buildings and machinery for carrying on the | 
tanning business extensively. Conneeted with the yard is a 
water power st fiicieut for grinding 2000 cords bark per year. | 
milling hides, smoothing leather, pumping, dre. Also, a large | 
aud very convenient wharf for landing bark and wood. Pos- | 
session given immediately. For further particulars inquire of 
GILBERT TUFTS, or JOSEPH F. TUSTS, at the Yard. 
Dec, 14, 4t 








DECEMBER 28, 1836, 
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WESC 2h DAM &s 


LET US PRAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE BREEZE IN THE DESERT. 


Let us pray ! when morn’s first light 
Pierceth through the clouds of night ; 
While the flowers are dewy yet, 

Ere the twinkling stars are set; 

Ere the strife and stir begin, 

Of this world of woe and sia ; 

For a blessing on the day, 

To its Maker—let us pray! 


Let us pray! when over heaven 
Comes the lovely ght of even ; 
When the distant vesper hymn, 
Rising through the twllight dim, 
On the evening winds sweeps by, 
Like an air-harp’s melody , 
When the distant sea is gray, 

At that soft hour — let us pray ! 


Let us pray! when winter drear 
Closeth in the vanished year ; 

Wraps in snow the lofty hill, 

Chains in frost the murmuring rill; 
When let loose, the chilling breeze 
Sweeps the last leaves from the trees ; 
When the summer flowers decay, 
Looking on them — let us pray ! 


Let us pray! around the hearth, 
Check the voice of childish mirth ; 
Ere they go to rest in peace, 

Bid the infant pratale cease, 
Teach the spotless heart to rise 
With its evening sacrifice ; 

While the artless prayer they say, 
With our children — let us pray ! 


Let us pray ! when slumber flies, 
And the sad tear diins our eyes ; 
When there is no voice nor sound 
In the midnight stillness round ; 
When gloomy fears foreboding start, 
Clouding o’er the mourning heart ; 
For bright Hope’s consoling ray ; 

In that silence — let us pray ! 


Let us pray ! when at the last 

Wo and sorrow shall have passed ; 
When around our dying bed 

Sighs are breathed and tears are shed ; 
In that hour of awful thought, 

When the things of earth are nought, 
Ere the spirit flies away, 

For Heaven's mercy — let us pray ! 





WINE DRINKING. 

We invite the attention of all wine drinkers to 
the following extract of a speech, by professor 
Goodrich, of Yale college, before the Connecticut 
State Temperance Convention : 

“ Had I been called three years ago to express 
iy views of the subject, they would probably 
have been different from those I entertain at pres- 
ent. I am now astonished that I did not take 
higher grounds. But changes have since taken 
place, of immediate importance. The inquiry has 
shown that the causes of intemperance are situa- 
ted further back than is generally supposed. I 
had a widow’s ‘son committed to my particular 
care. He was heir to a great estate. He went 


through the different stages of his education, and 


NEW ENGLAND FARMEK, 


| finally left Yale college with a good moral char- 


acter, and bright prospects, But during the course 
iof his education he bad heard the sentiment ad- | 


! 

|vanced, which I then supposed correct, that the 
use of wine was not only admissable, but a real 
| auxiliary to the temperance cause. After he had 





| 
| ° ’ 
ne Gert tome. At length he became reserved 
' 
| unceremoniously, into my room, and his appear- 
] 
jance told the dreadful secret. 
{to talk with me. tle had been told during his 
} 
| that idea he had been ruined. 
| mother knew this. He said no, he had carefully 
| concealed the secret from her. I asked him if he 
was such a slave that he could not abandon the 
habit? Talk not to me of slavery, said he, | am 
ruined, and before I go to bed, I shall quarrel with 
the bar-keeper of the Tontine, for brandy or gin 
to sate my burning thirst. In one month, this 
young man was in his grave. It went to my heart. 


| 


the young men in our country. Another consid- 
eration is that the habits of convivialty and hos. 
pitality are now direeted to the use of wine. Once 
it was the use of distilled liquor, Toddy and 
sling, and bitters were the fashion. 

Another fact. 
lions of capital, much of it is changed from other 
uses — have been employed in this business.’ You 
have put out the fires of the distillery, and lighted 
the fires of the breweries, But drunkenness from 
beer asseen in England, is as bad as drunkenness 
from any thing else. ” 

«You giv@ap your wine, and { will give up my 
rum,’ says the dram drinker. Qne Mr G. said he 
would not yield to this — now he thinks he ought, 
for the sake of checking intemperance. He would 
not speak for others — but for him it would be a 
sin to do otherwise. 





Anecvorr or tue Nientineace.—A French 
paper contains an interesting fact, illustrating the 
sagacity of the Nightingale. M. de Nervaux, in 
a letter dated at St, Cosmes, has communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a curious fact 
which he had an opportunity of observing during 
the inundation, which has recently caused so much 
destruction in that quarter. 

«A part of my garden,” says he, “ bas been 
carried away by the water, which rising rapidly, 
wus beginning to cover a hedge situated in the 
lower part of it. 
in this hedge, and while [ was watching for the 
water to reach the level of the nest, I observed # 
it several times a day, and could approach within 
a distance of six or seven paces. There were at 
first four eggs in the nest. One morning I could 
see but two, the water having then risen to with- 
in about one inch from the nest. I thought the 
two eggs that were missing, had been submerged ; 
but an hour after, seeing but one, I watched with 
redoubled attention, and what was my astonish- 
ment, when, after having seen the two birds fly 
away froin the nest, skimming the ground, I found 
that the last egg had gone. ‘The birds flew to- 
wards the highest part of my enclosure ; and on 
visiting the place where they alighted, I found the 
cggs in a new nest, about fifty paces from the first. 
A new egg was afterward laid, and the brood suc- 
ceeded very well.” This may have been instinct, 
but it looks astonishingly like reason. 








left the college for a few years he continued to be | 
and the next I heard was, he rushed one night, | 
He said he came | 


senior year, that it wasssafe to drink wine, and by | 
t I asked him if his | 


Wine is the cause of ruin to a great proportion of 


Breweries are increasing, mil- | 


A Nightingale had built its nest | 


NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 





Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and near the great Western Ruil Road. 

This establishment, whieh now comprises 25 acres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears, auc 
of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first raie sourees 
and the finest varieties known. 

75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or trne Chinese Mulberry Trees, 
can now be supplied, wholesale or retail, : 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties. 

Address by mail, post paid, to Witttam Kenrick, New- 
ton, Mass. ‘rees and plants when ordered, are carefully 
selected, and labelled, and faithfully packed, and duly {or- 
worded from Boston by land or sea. ‘Transportation gratis 
|xo the city, Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 

Sept. 21 8m “ 


. 
| SEEDS FROM HOLLAND. 

| We have jrst opened a comnlete assortment of Cabbage, 
| Cauliflower, Turnip, Radish, Sweet Marjorum Seeds, &c., 
received direet from Holland, from the most celebrated Seed 
| Establishment in Rotterdam and warranted, fresh and pure, 
| of growth of 1836. 

We are now ready to execute orders for seed, of every 
variety. Orders from the south and west will meet with 
prompt and particular attention. We can with safety war- 
rant that we have the Jargest and best assorticent of Seeds 
/to be ‘ound in New England, Exeepting the kiuds above 
| named, everv seed has been raised expressly for the Estab- 
lishment, or under our immediate supervision. 

Catalognes will be furnished gratis on application. 
| Also reecived, 2,000 lbs. White Dutch Honeysukie Clover, 
| fresh and clear, for sale atthe New England Seed Store, 
| Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, Postoa, by 

Sept. 28. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED, 

The subscriber, as agent for Samuel Whitmarsh, offers for 
sale the seed of the genuine Morus MuLtTicaunis, raised in 
France the presem year, and selected especially for Mr 
Whitmarsh. It will be sold in ounce papers at five dollars 
“ paper. All orders, post-paid, airected to the subscriber, 
Northampton, Mass. willbe only attended to. Also expected 
soon from abroad a quantity of the Chinese Mulberry Seed 
of this year’s growth, similar to that imported last spring by 
| Mr Whitmarsh, for which orders may be given 

C. P. HUNTINGTON, Agent. 
Northampton, Novy. 23. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $5 per annum, 
payable atthe end of the year—but those who pay witha 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
| duction of fifty cents, 
(C3 No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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Hartford—Goovwts & Co, Bookselicrs. 
Newhuruport—ERENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Joun W. Fostex, Bos seller. 
Woodstock, Vi—J.A. PRATT. _ ’ 
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| . 
| ORDERS FOR PRINTING RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS. 











